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Fun Week by Week. 


By rue Party On THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Down to Stationers’ Hall where they have an 
International Congress of Publishers. Disguised myself as a 
publisher and sat ina dark corner. Expected awful doings. 


DANGER! 


All nicely trimmed and brushed and curled, 
At duty’s decisive call, 

The publishers of all the world 
Are entered at Stationers’ Hall; 

And while, with manifest delight, 
They blandly exploit their views, 

The authors are sitting, all pale with fright, 
A-trembling in their shoes ! 


Nothing dreadful done while I was there—they must have waited 
until ’d gone. Had to make my way to the Hotel Grand Central 
to see the St. Mary’s Bazaar fairly started, and then took the 
Princess to the New Gallery. To the Four-in-Hand Club meet in 
the afternoon. Also looked in on the Belle of New York, who seems 
‘‘ funnier in her humorousness than ever,” so to speak. Dined with 
the Hon, W. Rothschild and the City of London Hospital for Chest 
Diseases, also with the National Unionof Conservative Associations, 
likewise with the Lucknow Garrison at the Holborn. 


Thursday.—Took H.R.H. down to Winchester to lay the founda- 
tion stone of new barracks, then round by Epsom (helped Lord 
Rosebery open a new church-room), and down to Sandwich to see 
Harry Vardon open the Golf competion. Joined the garden party 
at Devonshire House, but had to hurry away to assist the Princess 
Louise to present the prizes at the Royal Military Tournament. 
Dined with the Fellows and Associates of the Institute of Chemistry 
at the Trocadero, also with the United Law Clerks’ Society. 
Finished up at the Grand Bal National at the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours. 


Friday. —Got over to Paris early (lovely trip over the water, 
smoked cigars all the time), went to have a look at the local 
coaching club meet. Pretty tidy. Succeeded incidentally in show- 
ing the authorities that it was really ridiculous keeping Picquart in 
durance any longer, so they let him out. 


PICQUART, 


He’d simply done nothing at all, 
And boldly acknowledged his guilt, 
And witnesses came at his call 
And proved it right up to the hilt. 





They stuck him for months in a cell, 
To see if that really could be, 

And now (as they’re not feeling well) 
They reward him by setting him free! 


Hurried back to have a look at the Richmond Park Royal Horse 
Show, then squeezed into my uniform, and off to the (Princess's) 
Drawing-room, fAttended the conversazione at the Guildhall in the 
evening, and found the Publishers’ Association chuckling over their 
recent doings, No matter! A time will come! 


Saturday.—Went off to Canterbury to lend a hand in unveiling 
the martyr’s monument at Canterbury ; then over to Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., to help launch the Columbia, the yacht Lipton is going to 
try to beat. Back to the garden party at Hatfield House. Attended 
— a big picture sale at Christie’s, and saw Perth win the Grand 

rix. 

Monday.—Started sensational sale—the Wright collection, a bit 
of all (W)right—at Sotheby’s. Looked in on Hal Hurst's dainty 
collection at the Modern Gallery, 175, New Bond Street. Capital 
work of all sorts—oil, water, pen, pencil, and silver-point, oe 
and expert, black and white, ful, pictorial, decorative, an 
poster work, at once bold and delicate in colouring, ‘and the trail 
of good drawing is over them all!” Also hada look at M. Bing's 
show—L’Art Nouveau at the Grafton Galleries. Dined with Mark 
Twain and the Authors’ Club. 


Tuesday.—At the Wright sale again. Dispersa of wonderfu 
collection of Dickens relics—none of them came my way that I 
noticed, but some people didn’t come off badly. Had a look in at 
the Hanover Gallery, and afterwards got very much interested in 
some sculpture on glass done by Mr. George Woodall, of Stour- 
bridge, at Phillips’, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. Beautiful 
specimens of a now-a-days seldom seen art. Spent the rest of my 
time at Ascot. Yes, by George! Here’s Ascot—the season will be 
all gone before we know where we are! 

EHEU ! 
It isn’t the glittering scene 
Serene, 
Of Ascot that greatly strikes me; 
lt isn’t the dressm ” show 
ou know 
ough that is a thing that “‘ likes me”) : 
t isn’t the chances to get 
A bet 
That make an impression undying, 
It is that I cannot but see 
Bless me! 
How rapidly time is flying! 
THe Sporres. 








Norroz.— he Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be recurned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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“WONDERS OF THE DEEP.” 
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A specimen, seven feet high, fetched £21 at Stevens’ auction recently. 





Should a Woman Preach P 


[A well-known speaker advocates 
woman’s presence in the pulpit.) 


SHOULD a woman really stand 
In a pulpit high ? 

Would the men through all the land 
Passively stand by ? 


Is it right that she should wear 
Surplice, stole, and hood ? 
Would the _ go and hear ? 
Do you think they would ? 


Could she really move us all 
Like a male dean? 

Would her discourse quickly pall? 
Would it please the Queen ? 


Would you know the difference when 
She was clothed in white, 

From one of the Oxford men, 
With lip shaven quite? 


Would she elocutionise 
Like a Canon who 

Little words will emphasize, 
Such as “thou ” and “ you”? 


In the awkward pauses, say, 
Would she cough and drink ? 
Sore throats have their causes, aye? 
What do you all think ? 


Would she draw the men away 
From their cards and smoke ? 
From the Sunday paper’s sway— 

Charm them when she spoke ? 


Would she teach us how to think, 
How to live and die? 

Would the congregation wink 
At the pulpit high ? 











A Likely Story. 


Mistress.—‘‘ Mary! have you got a 
man in the kitchen ?” 

Servant (hesitatingly). — ‘‘ Er — yes, 
mum; he’s my long-lost brother, mum.” 

Mistress (sarcastically).—‘* Well, the 
best thing you can do is to lose him 
again !’’ 











s 


Economy. 
Mrs. Booser (to Mr. B.).—‘* What 
makes you drink so much, John?” 


in Booser.—‘* People persuade me 


Mrs. B.—‘‘ But can’t you say ‘No’?” 


Mr. B.—‘'I always do when it’s my 
turn to pay!”’ 























Complimentary. 


Mrs. Snapple.—“' They say that the left side of a person's face is 
the better-looking of the two.” 
Mr. Snapple.—** You don't seem to have any better-looking side !”’ 








Overwhelmed Overfortyites. 
MAY LEARN A HOPE-LESSON FROM A LATIN 


PROVERB. 


[‘‘ A society has been formed to remedy the evils of non-employ- 
ment at the age of forty.’’— Westminster Gazette.) 
Tuat period of existence, when 
The average Knight of Pick or Pen 
Can safely claim from moneyed men 
A modest berth, too short is! 
At nine-and-thirty years of age, 


Long winners 


f . 
The turn 


of | 


of a weekly wage 
rtnne'’s wheel presage, 


4 ; ics 





But active brains are pondering o’er 
This problem, more than heretofore: 
And he, who (in his second score 


Of years) the wretched sport is 


Of undeserved distress and hunger, 
May soon compete with rivals younger, 
And chortle—with the proverb-monger— 


“ Fortuna favet ForTIESs! ” 
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Very Wrong. 


“Mister,” whined the beggar to Wagg, ‘‘I’ve only got one leg— 


me right one.” 


‘* But you have a left leg,” remarked Wagg. 


‘* No, I ‘aven't, mister, 


‘? 


said the beggar. 


‘* But, my good man,”’ said Wagg, “ don’t you see that you’ve got 


, > 4 
a leg left, 


and, therefore, y: 
1 . 


’ 
_ syct at P a f+ ot 
ll INUSt have & iCit leg 


DA = ort : ‘y ea! 
I : 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Miss Lerry Linp is (by permission of Mr. George Edwardes) now 
making a 10-5 turn appearance at the Alhambra, with two old 
friends and a new one—in the shape of songs and their accompany- 


ing dances. The “latest kick” is featly-footed and brilliantly-cos- 





AT THE ALHAMBRA. 
TAKING TWIRLS AND A 10-5 TURN. 


tumed. Miss Letty’s singing is as unassailable as her dancing: 
and her personal charm and piquant expressiveness caused her 
to be tumultuously received and reluctantly parted with. The 
general programme of the Alhambra is strong and going strong. 


Conan Doyle’s play, Halves, although founded upon a theme 
which has been previously treated, is assured of success. The 
opening night at the Garrick Theatre on the 10th instant found the 
house crammed with a joyously expectant audience, who were 
in nowise disappointed, and applauded to the echo. Alternately 
pathetic and humorous, the natural and _ essentially 
human character of the play made everyone cheerful and 
pleased. The prologue is the occasion of a widowed 
mother suggesting to her two sons that the latter should 
consent to bring their respective gains into hotchpot, say 25 years 
hence, and halve it between them. The boys readily agree and 
shake hands upon the compact. Robert Dawson goes off to seek 
his fortune in Mexico; William Dawson remains at home, and 
becomes a country medical practitioner. The latter marries a wife, 
whose sole desire is to save money. By pinching, scraping, and 
scheming, she amasses £4,000 which is invested upon mortgage on 
& local Peer’s estate. She is unaware of the brothers’ compact, and 
upon the day of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its inception her 
husband tells of the fraternal bargain and of the expected visit 
of Robert. She is decidedly upset, and denounces the entire 
affair as preposterous, and forbids her husband’s adherence to it, 
He maintains an adamantine demeanour. Mrs. Dawson 
comes to the business point immediately after Robert’s 
introduction, who returns upon the day agreed. She 
is somewhat undecided as to his position. However, the 
abundance of his luggage induces her to pay his cab fare 
and to locate him in the best room. His answers to her questions 
raise her hopes to the pinnacle of expectation, and also dash them 
down to a bottomless despair. He asks his brother William for a 
sum of £1,500, which he grants in accordance with the agreement, 
The wife washes her hands of the whole business and leaves the 
house, only to return in a better frame of mind and to support her 
husband in his honourable intentions. Then, Job-like, comes 
information of the destruction of the mortgage security, and the conse- 
quent loss of the £4,000. That shifts the centre of gravity, and 
Robert’s turn at revelations arrives. The distracted better half is 
amazed when Robert quietly tells William that his share amounts 
t £50,000 of the fortune acquired in Mexico. An agree- 
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James Welch respectively play the parts of the brothers (Robert and 
William) in a manner which displays careful appreciation. Mr, 
George Shelton is always excellent in servants’ rdles, and as John, 
the handyman, with a strong proclivity for betting and a 
great admiration for the family, he causes hearty amuse- 
ment. Mr. Troone as Rupert Slater, the medical assis- 
tant, is true to the exuberant manners of his class. Miss 
Nellie Thorne as Mary Dawson is charmingly histical. 
Mrs. William Dawson is pourtrayed by Miss Geraldine Oliffe, who 
in no way over-acts the part of the careful, exacting housewife, 
constantly ‘“ whipping the cat.” Mrs. Charles Maltby plays the part 
of the widowed Mrs. Dawson very feelingly. Halves is quite a 
relief to the recent and core partaking of a society flavour, 
which leave an unfavourable hind. 


The statutory meeting of the Lyceum Theatre Limited was held 
at Winchester House last Wednesday. The company’s business 
was stated to be progressing most rosily, receipts exceeding 
estimates, and expenditure being under anticipations. Robespierre 
appears to be the Comyn-Car of prosperity, and continues to attract 
motor-car loads of playgoers to the Lyceum. The shareholders 
number some 3,000, who are well advised to keep their shares, 
seeing that the position of the Lyceum Theatre will be one of the 
most valuable sites in London when the projected new street is 
completed. 


Miss Clinton Fynes’ pianoforte recital at the Portman Rooms 
last Friday evening included Mr. Bernhard Carrodus (violin) and 
the child pianist Gracie Humphrey. 


Mr. Robert Newman’s concerts at Queen's Hall are very success- 
ful. Last Wednesday afternoon Miss Lillian Blauvelt, the new 
German vocalist, appeared at the Tschaikowsky performance. Her 
voice is very pleasing. Madame Careno played the pianoforte 
concerto in B flat minor with deep expression. 


Hospital Sunday has passed again. Our popular Prince of Wales 
initiated an excellent method for gathering odd shillings and half- 
crowns by means of hospital stamps of these values. Mr. J. W. 
Palmer, the philatelist, of 7, Catherine Street, Strand, is acknow- 
ledged to have done excellent service to the fund by permitting his 
Stamp Exhibition to be examined upon purchasing a shilling 
Hospital Stamp, the money going direct to the Hospital Fund. 
His suggestion to the Postmaster-General to give a postal value to 
these hospital = would confer a vast impetus to the sale of 
them. Why does the Duke of Norfolk seem so reluctant to adopt 


the suggestion? Try a penny hospital stamp for six months. 


My Angelina said to me— 

‘* When you write to Yours Truly, 
Mind, use a penny stamp, and see 
It’s not the one used commonly, 
But a HOSPITAL STAMP, just purely,” 














AT THE GARRICK. 
Haves (AND Betrer HALves). 











keep my daughter.” 





she 5 SO vell-preserved. 


Mature. 
The Father.—‘* No, I cannot consent to the marriage; you couldn't 


The Suitor (chagrined).—** She ought to keep of her own accord : 
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‘Why, Uncle, you're looking better to-day than I’ve seen you for a long time!” 


Nephew (with expectations). 
» Wy boy! 


ncle.—"* Ve ry sorry s this Lowestoft air, y see!” 
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Shares!! Or, Greedy Paul, 
Virtuous Alfred, and the 
Hungry Uitlanders. 


4 DUET WITH A CHORUS. 


GREEDY PAUL: 


It’s a nice cake, and it’s my cake, 
It’s a beautiful cake, but small : 
It’s intended for me, 
As you allcan see, 
And 1 think I can eat it all ! 


VIRTUOUS ALFRED: 
If you eat it all you will soon be ill 
Then, pray, what will the doctor say ? 
He will give you a nasty Gatling pill 
And a gun-powder, too, and he'll send in 
his bill, 
And the dickens there'll be to pay! 
UCITLANDERS :— 
Oh, give usa bit! Give usa bit! 
The tiniest bit will do— 
Why grab it all thus, there’s enough for 
us ? 
And there's 
you! 
It’s a larger cake than you well can eat, 
As we're sure you must adit 
And that is why we impatiently cry: 
abit! Ob, give usa bit! 


more than enough for 


, aive ut 


GFREEDY 


a 


I enjoy it so much 
That out of my clutch 
I really don’t lke it to go! 
Virtuous ALFRED :— 


, 1t will soon ¢ 


If you keep it all 


And \ r sch l-fellows all will say 
That greedy Paul is a horrible lad, 
He's a nasty, detestable, low little cad, 

Let’s thrash him and take it away! 


LITLANDERS: 


()} eusa bit! Give usa bit! 
It looks uncommonly nice ; 
There's more than enough for one boy t 


stuff, 
And we each could do with a slice! 
You were never intended to eat it all, 
As we're sure you must admit 
And that is why we indignantly cry: 
“Give usa bit! Oh, give usa dit!” 
GREEDY PAauL: 
But it’s my cake, oh, it’s my cake! 
In a hamper for me it comes 
But 1 don’t want it all 
(Though it’s rather small) 


You are welcome to catch the crumbs! 
Virtuous ALFRED: 


But we don't want crumbs as you're wel] 
iware 


Va? & Bee r > . } - . . 
While that beautiful cake you've got, 
So you'd better at once be fair and 


UIITLANDERS :— 
Oh, give usa bit! Give usa bit! 
We're as hungry as we can be— 
Just give us a piece, and our cries will 
cease, 
Come, give usa piece and see ! 
We modestly ask for a moderate slice— 
As we're sure that you'll admit 
And that is why we ferociously cry :— 
“ Give usa bit! Oh, give us a bit !”’ 
GREEDY PAaUL:— 
But it’s my cake, it’s a small cake, 
I don’t want to give it away— 
If a currant or two 
Would satisfy you 
Well, I'll pick’ em out—some fine day ! 
VIRTUOUS ALFRED: 
A currant or two! Why you must be 
mad 
You already are much too full 
So cut ‘em aslice, you mean little cad; 
Or I'm positive, quite, you'll wish that 
you hud 
When I call for the help of Bull! 


UITLANDERS (TO ALFRED) :— 
Oh, get usa bit! Get usa bit! 
To keep us like this is wrong 
With temper and tact we’ve mentioned 
the fact, 
And we've waited about too long. 
Such a beautiful cake must be meant for 


all— 
As we're sure vou must admit 
And that ively ory 


s why we decisive 
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SHARES !! 


UITLANDER BOYS’ CHORUS.—“GIVE US SOME!” Pe ee a 
JUNIOR MASTER (SIR ALFRED MILNER).—“ NOW, KRUGER, YOU SHOULD SHARE THAT WITH THE SCHOOL, 
YOU'LL BE ON THE SICK LIST PRESENTLY.” 
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Mr. Johnson from London. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“Wet I’m bothered!” the perruquier, as he tried to 
unloosen Sozel’s hands from his neck. ‘I’ve heard of girls chuck- 


themselves at you, but I never thought it was anything like 
. Pouf! It knocks the wind out of one.” 








‘ Insovent |” EXCLAIMED Lapy HgERrsvurte, 


“Ah! Won’t ze beautiful Mistare Johnson give me one, one 
leetle kiss ?,"’ 

“Oh, yes, a dozen if you like,” muttered Johnson, suiting the 
action tothe word, ‘I don’t know that I should do myself much 
harm if I did marry this girl. She would look just ripping behind 
the counter of a barber’s shop. Iwill, too, if I can screw anything 
in the shape of a reward out of Lady Heersute. I suppose eames 
say something nice to her, but hang me if I know how to begin.” 

** Monsieur is shy? ”’ 

“Not at all, Mong Chamong. How's that for high, most 
beauteous of thy sex—what the deuce are you staring at, you 
young imp?” 

‘* Monsieur,” exclaimed Sozel, indignantly disengaging herself, 

“ Not you, my child, not you. It’s that little brute of a page boy 
foxing us. What do you want, you little cub?" 

“*’Ere just stow it,” said the little cub. ‘* That gal belongs to me 
and James, and she ain’t to be meddled wiv. I saw yer.” 

“And you'll feel me, too, if you don’t take yourself off. Now 
scamper, or I'll button you wrong side up.” 

‘* Ah! ze brave Mistare Johnson.” 

“All rite. That's what I call’s gratitude. I comes to you wiv 
a message from my lady, a telling you to bring a sack for yer 
reward—piles of it, in shining ore—and all I gits is—lip.” 

‘* But my dear, good boy” 

“Oh, it’s dear, good boy now, isit? Well, if you take the little 
un’s tip you'll leave that gal wiv her sweetheart, which is yours 
truly, and go and sample that reward, or there won’t be much left. 
The bobby in uniform is wiv my lady now, and he don’t look as if 
he wanted to leave much.” 

“I go,” said the perruquier, turning to Sozel, “to get my 
fortune and come back to claim thee, We will start a little—er— 
CS 

“ Wiggery,” murmured Sozel. 

“* Yes,” answered Johnson, laughing, “‘a wiggery it shall be. But 
first one fond embrace.”’ 

“’Ere just you keep yer hands off it,"’ roared the boy. ‘‘ What 


are yer up to, Cant yer 





“Mr. Johnson from Potter’s,” said Lady Heersute, as the 
perruquier entered the room, “I have, at the suggestion of these 
gentlemen, much pleasure in handing you the reward offered for the 
recovery of my jewels.” : 

“‘Two hundred pounds!” gasped Mr. Johnson, glancing at the 
cheque joyfully. 

*‘To which,” continued Lady Heersute, ‘I add on my own 
behalf another hundred to recompense you for the unfortunate 
mistake of being taken for a detective; a mistake that would never 
have occurred had the detective received his proper instructions.” 

“Thank your ladyship very much,” said Johnson, gratefully. 
‘‘ But if instructions had anything to do with it I ought not to 
have failed. Why, the boss—that is Mr. Potter—took the trouble 
to telegraph to me at the Junction.” 


“Why man alive,” shouted the Detective, ‘you must have got 
my telegram.” 

‘‘Your telegram be hanged—begging your ladyship’s pardon— 
retorted the perruquier. ‘‘J.ook here. I’ve got it still :-— 


‘ Go to Brampton Hall on journey. I cannot. 
Business robbery urgent. W.I.G. Safe.’ 


“That’s yours, I suppose? ” 


‘Yes, it is,” responded the Detective, sourly. ‘‘ W.1.G. means 
Wire Inspector Goodman, and safe isa code word meaning my 
chief.” 

“And I thought it was old Potter on the worry about the 
masterpiece which adorns your ladyship’s head.”’ 

“Gentlemen,” said Lady Heersute, flushing, ‘‘I must request 
you to refrain from any reference in connection with——well, James, 
what do you want? How dare you come in here?”’ 

‘“« My lady,” said James, steadying himself, ‘‘I heard there was 
to be a general giving away of prizes to them as knew what colour 
your ladyship’s hair was, and, as I could give a pretty good 

ess——”’ 
are Insolent!” exclaimed Lady Heersute. 

‘*T thought I’d just step in and ask where do J come in? ”’ 

“Where you are going owt, young fellow, through the door,” said 
the Detective, clapping him onthe shoulder. ‘ My lady,’ he con- 
tinued, “though you may not think it, I’ve not been idle. I have 
collected sufficient evidence to convict this man of the robbery of 
your jewels. Shall you charge him?” 


/ 

















To Loyrpox, 


‘‘No,” said Lady Heersute, ‘I shall dis-charge him, and unless 


rmyv se rat £ 


he breathes a word shall go free 
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“We have all been compounding something then,” said Lady 
Heersute. ‘‘ You, Mr. Detective, your office with the perruquier’s. 
You, Mr. Johnson, the perruquier’s business with the detective’s, 
and Inspector Goodman has been mixing the whole of us up together, 
so you must forgive me if I, to suit my own end, compound a 
felony, and bid you all good-bye.” 

‘*]’ll be darned,” said the Inspector when they got outside, “if I 
don’t seem the softest of the whole lot. They’ve all found some- 
thing. Why, even Miss Sozel here looks as if she had lost sixpence 
and picked up a shilling.” 

‘Ah! Monsieur,” simpered Sozel, ‘‘I haf found out ze beautiful 
Mistare Johnson.” 

‘« Well, we’ve all found him gut at last.” 

“No, no. Not in ze same way. I haf found him for—vat you 
call it? Ah! found him for keeps.” 

‘‘ Keeps?” 

‘Yes, gentlemen,”’ said the perruquier, blushing, ‘“‘I am pleased 
to say that Miss Sozel has, in defiance of an earlier attachment 
(with a glance at the page, sobbing in the corner), asked me to—to 
—I mean—er—er—has consented to—to——”’ 

“ Accompany ze Mistare Johnson to London,” chimed in Sozel. 

“But I’m Mr. Johnson,” said the Detective, nudging the inspector. 

** You’ve got hold of the wrong man.” 

“No, no. This is Monsieur Right. Ze great perruquier. Ze 
Mistare Johnson from London.” 


[THE Enp.] 
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The Latest “Intelligence”; or, South 
Africa in the Train. 


Scene: A First-class Carriage on any Railway. 
DRAMATIS PERSON :— 


BrowN..ceseceses ..--. A Man and a Ratepayer. 
7 | EPP ETE CTE TET ee Another. 
BOON... i.:00 60:6 000% Another. 


Brown.—‘ As I was saying, Robinson, there’s no man whose 
opinion I value more than yours. At the same time, I feel sure 
that even you must admit that your views are absurd, absolutely 
absurd ! ”’ 

Jones.—‘‘ Preposterous! ”’ 

Robinson.—“ Oh, very well—very well! I should be the last 
person to force my views upon other people; but listen to this in 
to-day’s Acropolis : ‘ The reckless wickedness of a bastard Patriotism 
must not be allowed to blind the English people to a sense of right 
and honour. Are the hired bravoes of Johannesburg to have things 
all their own way? Is the British workman to be taxed in order 
that a few persons of British nationality may override the wisdom 
of the patriarchal Boer? Are we, in fact, to interfere in matters 
which concern us, while the Armenians cry in vain for our assist- 
ance? No, a thousand times no! We, who looked placidly on 
while the gallant Greek army retreated courageously before the 
attack of the unspeakable Turk ; we, who left Colonel Vassos and 
his brave companions stranded upon the mountains of Crete; 
we, who have resolutely set our faces against Russian civilisation ; 
we are surely not the people to complain of the behaviour of the 
Pretorian Government. Let the shoemaker stick to last first, and— 
‘“‘ Parker '’—the Uitlanders.’ How’s that for high?” 

Jones.—‘‘ Bosh, sir!—pure, unadulterated bosh! Now, this 
paper, sir, looks at the matter in the right light. Listen! ‘ The 
failure of the Bloemfontein. Conference, in the ominous words of 
the Colonial Secretary, “‘ creates a new situation.’’ The member for 
West Birmingham is a man who weighs his words, and his 
words are invariably weighty. There is, we may _ be 
convinced, “a new situation.” What this pregnant phrase 
may mean who shall say? Anyway the President of the 
South African Republic is to-day face to face with the horns 
of a dilemma, which, if he is not careful, will turn and rend him, 
The reactionary Oom Paul must now deal with the Birmingham 
Odysseus, that wily statesman, whose long bow none but he himself 
may draw. That the pachydermatous farmer of the Veldt will 
find iimself no match for the manufacturer of. the Midlands we 
are firmly assured. Peace with Honour must again be won, 
or the Rand will run with blood. ‘“ Remember Disraeli, and 
remember Majuba,” will be our war-cry, and V@ Victis. England, 
secure in her sense of right, will watch the Homeric struggle with 
complacent composure. But we still trust that the clouds will roll 
by, and that the stubborn Afrikander will see the error of his ways 
in time to avert disaster.’ There, that’s what I call masterly, 
simply masterly.” 

Robinson.—“H’m, it may be masterly, but it’s not English, 


way 


Brown.—*' Well, of course, one man reads one paper and one 
another, but this little organ which I hold in my hand can, I 
think, knock sparks out of those contemptible rags. Listen: ‘ From 
our own correspondent. To the editor of the Maily Wail, The 
position is undoubtedly grave. I interviewed the President this 
morning. He is obdurate. I pointed out to him that our circula- 
tion is enormous, that our Sunday edition alone eclipses all our 
rivals. (Editorial Note: Our correspondent is evidently unaware 
that, moved by the piteous appeal of Puritan Britain, and to oblige 
our esteemed friend the Earl of Rosebery, we let our Sunday edition 
disap rat the zenith of its fame.] I also pointed out to the 
President that we had on various occasions triumphantly declared 
that we could stand no more of his nonsense. And I gave him 
clearly to understand that if he did not immediately hand his country 
over to the Uitlanders, it would be the painful duty of my editor, 
assisted by his staff of youthful enthusiasts, to declare war. 
Strange to say when I mentioned this fact, the President laughed, 
and when I added that such levity was ill-timed, he laughed again. 
I can only suppose that it is a case of those whom the gods intend 
3 7B they first make mad.’ There, what do you think of 
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Robinson.—* Well, if you ask me, I think it’s silly, simply silly.” 

Brown.—Oh, you do, do you? Then, sir,in future we are not 
friends.”’ 

Robinson.—“ As you please, sir, as you please.”’ 

Jones.—‘‘ Now, my dear fellows, the crisis is undoubtedly acute. 
But I do not think that a little matter should be allowed to cause a 
difference between old friends. If you would only purchase this 
paper, the soothing effects of its advertisements would soon, I feel 
sure, put you both right.” 

Porter.—'‘ This is the terminus, gentlemen.” 


(Exit all to refreshment bar.) 
[CURTAIN.] 











Cycling Pleasures 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


My wife and [ set out for a cycling spin, 
So left the town, its bustle, and its din; 
We hoped to spend a pleasant, quiet day, 
In sweetest spring-tide, lovely month of May. 
We rode through landscapes grand of range, and view, 
Hedge-rows with tender buds of palest hue, 
Flowery banks all redolent of spring, 
Larks soaring high, to Heaven their praises sing. 
From lonely barns came forth portentous blare, 
Machine and I were tossed into the air ! 
To turn a “bull,” farm hands now quickly ran, 
Who from a hillock could the highway scan ; 
When sense returned, my wife could not be seen— 
My — smashed, my feelings all too keen, 
For I was sorely bruised: clothes soiled and torn, 

I felt most abject, utterly forlorn ; 

Five miles to walk, then reach my home by rail— 

A pleasant prospect, if one’s strength should fail— 

Oh charming end of our delightful day, 

Through country lanes so sweet, in month of May! 

JANE H. OAKLEY, 

Wilbury Lawn, Hove (late West Brighton). 








Suave Sir Alfred. 
(WirH APpoLoGcizs TO THE “ GareTY GIRL.”’) 


Suave Sir Alfred was a scholar 
And his aptitude was such 
(For he'd taken “ firsts’ in everything, 
Excepting Double Dutch) 
That our pushful politician 
Sent him up to Bloemfontein 
To redress the sundry troubles 
Of the subjects of our Queen. 6 
So the President politely 
. Sat beside him in a zaal, 
And he eulogised profuse] ‘ 
' Alfred's bnowlelge of the taal. 
And the latter thought the former 
. A most irri cnss, 
As the Oom Paul shelved each topic 
He was dying to discuss. 
Not a door could he see open, 
And the currents were so cross 
That the Statesman(s) ship “ Sir Alfred’s"’ 





On the rocks—a partial loss! 
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‘* But now they rise and push us from our stools.”.— Macbeth. 
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‘ The Government elected, by 196 votes to 161, that women might sit for Alderman 
or Councillor.” 





“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “ Fun’s” WASHERWOMAN. 


At the time of ritin’ the Transvaal 
questshun seems rather in a muddle; 
‘* there’s no tellin’ ’ow it will turn out,”’ 
as the cook remarked of the blank 
mange. Pursonally, I think that old 
Kruger will carefully ‘‘climb down”; 
if’e don’t ’e will sertinly find hisself 
‘‘upatree’’! A good many people are 
blamin’ Mr. Chamberlain, but let ’em 
wait a bit, I don’t fancy that ’e means 
to let Kriiger ‘ave it all’is own way. 
‘*‘ Not for Joe.” 

‘‘Humpty-Dumpty sat on a _ wall, 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall!” 
You can gin’rally apply this good old 
rime to French Cabinets, as has jist 
been proved. It seems that ‘a perlice- 
man’s lot is not a ’appy one” in France, 
any more than it is ere. Wot a perlice- 
man ought to do (accordin’ 4 la mob— 
French) is to stand puffectly still, an’ be 
made a cock-shy of, but, somehow or 
other, the perliceman fights shy of doin’ 
this, an’ then there is ruckshuns. 

The London County Council don’t 
seem actin’ very sensibly over the new 
Act for inebriates; it’s a pity that such 
an Act should be required, but as, 
unfortunately, it is (I wish my pore dear 
’usbing was alive, so that I coud send 
‘im to a ’Ome!) the L.C.C. ought to 
carry out a little more spirited policy. 
P’r’aps they think a drunkard costs more 
than ’e is worth, tho’ ’e's sertinly very 
vallybel to the pn lican. 

Right glad am I to see that the Shop 
Assistants’ Seats Bill now only wants 
the Royal assent to become law, an’ I’m 
quite sure that "Er Majesty won t ‘“ sit 
on” it, but be very pleased, with ’er 
usual kindness of ’eart, to think that 
many &@ Weary young woman will be able 
to rest ‘er aking limbs. The want of 
seats ‘as been a ‘cryin’ evil’’ for years, 
an’ the shop assistants ought to 'ave com- 
bined, an’ made a stand agin it long ago. 

Dr. Tanner ‘as given up bein’ whip to 
the Irish Nationalists. ’As’e got ‘‘ the 
spur’’ about somethink, I wonder? 
P’r’aps ‘e don’t ‘ave a “free rein” 
enough, for ’e’s a man wot ’ates to be 
curbed, though 'e wants curbin’ at times, 
goodness knows! 

The rumer is now that the German 
Emperor ain’t comin’ to Cowes this 
year. Some people think that ’e yacht 
(!) to. Wether ’e comes to Cowes or 
not, ‘e’s the sort of man to “ take the 
bull by the horns,” for Willie, wotever 
‘is faults may be, ain’t wantin’ in pluck. 











ANDERS Oni’?’s 


CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BVEBRY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 

SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 

GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


TAN GLOSS, or 
BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you get them. 


SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 
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